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PREFACE 


UNTIL RECENTLY the Middle East, Near East or Near and 
Middle East, as it has been variously known, was but a dim 
and romantic concept for most citizens of the United States. 
Only a handful of scholars and missionaries had an intimate 
frst-hand knowledge of this area, though it is almost as large 
as Europe and has the longest cultural history in the world. Then 
during the second world war the United States found itself 
directly involved in the defense of the Middle Eastern countries 
and it became clear that the Middle East was a vital link in the 
chain of strategic and economic security. Meanwhile the peoples 
of the area, long held in subjection by foreign domination and 
by the heavy hand of their own traditions, began to awaken and 
in their search for independence to sever, sometimes by violence, 
the ties binding them to the western world. 


In this issue of International Conciliation an attempt is made 
to outline some of the factors which should be considered in 
current efforts to hasten the evolutionary development of a 
healthy, strengthened and unified region. It would be impossible 
to treat fully in these few pages the complex political, economic, 
scial and cultural elements involved, but the author has tried 
to highlight the major issues and to emphasize those least known 
and understood in the western world. 


J. C. Hurewitz, an outstanding scholar on the area, served 
during the war as political analyst in the Near East Section of 
the Office of Strategic Services and, in 1949-50, in the 
Intelligence Division of the Department of State. He was also 
a political affairs officer in the United Nations Department of 
Security Council Affairs and is now Assistant Professor of 
Government in the Near and Middle East Studies Program at 
the Columbia University School of International Affairs. He 
has written The Struggle for Palestine (New York, 1950), 
compiled and edited Documents of Near East Diplomatic History 
New York, 1951) and is now completing a manuscript on the 
background of United States policy problems in the Middle 
East. 

ANNE WINSLOW 
May 1952 Editor 
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REGIONAL UNITS, 
199 | yless continent- or hemispherewide, must of necessity be 
ubitrary designations. The constituent countries of any geo- 
gaphic area, it is generally assumed, share many fundamental 
tributes in common. Yet admittedly not all territories of 
‘my particular region possess precisely the same basic char- 
teristics. And the size of the region will vary as a rule 
cording to whether it is viewed from without or from 
| within; whether it is conceived in strategic terms or cultural; 
x whether geographic and economic, political and social or 
949 |thnic and historical factors are given primary emphasis. 
\Geographic areas, moreover, are organic concepts, which 
must be adjusted to changing conditions. 


hn 
wo 
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In all these respects perhaps no other region of the world 
has been more loosely defined than the Middle East. In the 
ircumstances, the Department of Economic Affairs of the 

<WU United Nations Secretariat has categorically concluded that 
The Middle East is not a definite geographical unit, clearly 
marked off from neighbouring regions. . . .”* To add to the 
mfusion, the region has also been known as the Near East 
and sometimes even more clumsily as the Near and Middle 
Last. 


‘United Nations, Department cf Economic Affairs, Review of Economic 
ndittions in the Middle East (New York, March 1951) p. 1. 
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Owing to the lack of general agreement, the choice of the 
tem Middle East, while conforming to what is apparently 
| becoming popular usage in this country, is purely arbitrary. 
) Considerably less arbitrary is the adoption of a narrow con- 
| gructionist definition of the region. The Middle East, for 
| the purposes of the present paper, embraces the Arab League 
gates (Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria 
and Yemen), Cyprus, Iran, Israel, the principalities along the 
suthern and eastern fringes of the Arabian Peninsula (the 
cown colony and protectorate of Aden, Muscat and Oman, 
Trucial Oman, Qatar, the Bahrayn archipelago and Kuwayt), 
‘the Sudan and Turkey. 





As thus defined, the Middle East is a definite unit, not 
only geographically but also in political, historical, economic 
and strategic terms. In view of the terminological ambiguity, it 
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fj | might have been much simpler to have dropped Egypt and 


Pa 


Ee 


| the Sudan and labeled the region southwest Asia. But 
politically Egypt cannot be left out, since it is the leading 
‘| member of the Arab League, which has played a cardinal 
| le in the affairs of the independent Arab states since the 
end of World War II. If Egypt qualifies, so does the Sudan, 
the question of whose ultimate disposition has been a central 
<j  isue in Anglo-Egyptian relations for the past three decades. 
--_ Turkey, it might be argued, can no longer be attached to the 
<1 | region, for it faces Europe, does not regard itself as Middle 
= , Eastern and tends to look away from its Asian neighbors. Yet 
<2 historically Turkey was the heart of the Ottoman Empire, 
A and beneath the surface many common forces operate in all 
oq)’ the successor states in Asia. Iran, however, was never wholly 
engulfed by the Ottoman Empire and historically was more 
closely tied to Afghanistan. But economically Iran forms an 
inseparable part of the Middle East because of its oil—a 
natural resource which has not yet been discovered in 
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Afghanistan—and the tightly interlocked relationship of qj; 
the oil-producing territories in the Persian Gulf area. Whik 
belonging culturally to Europe, Cyprus is situated in Middk | 
East waters and has become an intrinsic element of the 





British Middle East defense system which, although progres Sec 


sively undermined in the past seven years, still pervades mox 
of the region. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST, 
even as narrowly defined, is a relatively large region. Its 
area, exceeding 3.7 million square miles, approximates that of 
the United States and its possessions. The population of the 
region ranges between 75 and 80 millions, or roughly half 


| that of continental United States.? More than 90 per cent 


of the Middle East population are Muslims, numbering 
between 68 and 73 millions. Of some 3 million Christians, 
scattered throughout much of the area, more than one-third 
—mostly adherents of the Coptic Church—live in Egypt and 
half as many again in Lebanon; the more than 1.6 million 
Jews are concentrated largely in Israel; and the estimated 
2.5 million pagans are to be found exclusively in the Upper 
(Southern) Sudan. 


Islam 


All the Middle East states and dependent territories are 
thus overwhelmingly Muslim, except Lebanon (which still 
claims a slim Christian majority) and Israel. Muslim society 


2 Middle East statistics are noted chiefly for their unreliability. The 
paucity or total absence of trained statisticians in virtually all countries 
of the region and the consequently inchoate governmental, census-taking 
machinery—wherever it exists—combine with the religious superstition 
and the persistent fear of conscription and taxation on the part of the 
largely illiterate population to produce what are at best reasonable 
approximations and at worst wholly useless “guestimates.” For detailed 
statistics cf. Royal Institute of International Affairs [R.I.I.A.], The 
Middle East, A Political and Economic Survey (London, 1950) and 
United Nations, Review of Economic Conditions in the Middle East. 
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is cohesive, for the inclusive Shar‘iah, or Islamic law, the. 
oretically regulates every phase of social relations. Since Islam 
is a universal religion, it might be assumed that the Middle 
East is a tightly-knit region. Indeed, Sultan Abdul Hamid I] 
(1876-1909) fostered the unity of all Muslim peoples, in 
his realm and beyond, under his leadership as Ottoman 
Caliph. But he failed. Without the backing of temporal 
authority Pan-Islamism survived primarily as an aspiration. 
Nationalism proved in the period following World War Ia 
much more vigorous and—viewed in a regional sense—divisive 
force. 


About half the Middle East Muslims speak Arabic, and / 


alongside Pan-Islamism arose Pan-Arabism, which aspires to 
unite all the Arab territories. The most significant political 
achievement of the Arab unity movement to date has been 
the creation of the Arab League, a topic that will be examined 
more closely below. But the very existence of the League 
with its preoccupied emphasis on Arab affairs, has widened 
the gulf between the Arab area and the non-Arab Muslim 
countries to the north. Moreover, Turkey and Iran are them- 
selves divided on linguistic grounds, and if language is used 
to determine the species of Muslim nationalism, the estimated 
3 million Kurds—now largely living in adjacent districts cut 
off one from the other by the state boundaries of Turkey, 
Iran, Iraq and Syria—are a group apart. 


Sectarian differences within Islam also add to the political 
disunity. The Sunnis, or orthodox Muslims, predominate in 
the Middle East. But Shi‘i Islam, the state religion of Iran 
and Yemen, has served to reinforce existing political barriers. 
Nor have political tensions between the Shi‘is and Sunnis in 
Iraq and Yemen entirely disappeared. Schismatic, Arabic- 
speaking Shi‘i communities—the ‘Alawis, Isma‘ilis and 
Druzes—have contributed to the political segmentation of 
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\ Syria. In fact, the relatively small Druze community of less 


than 15,000 in Palestine fought with Israel against the Arabs 
following the expiry of the mandate in 1948. 


Nationalism 


The most cogent separative force, regionwise, is state 
nationalism. This is a relatively recent phenomenon. None 
of the ten sovereign states existed in its present form prior to 
the peace settlement of 1919-23, and four have won their 
independence only since the end of World War II. Further- 


~ more, all except Jordan, Saudi Arabia and Yemen either 


achieved or reestablished their sovereignty after a struggle 


) against one or more European powers. 


The Turkish republic, the lineal descendant of the Ottoman 
Empire, was born in a war for survival (1919-22) against 
Greece, aided and abetted by Britain, France and Italy. The 
present dynasty in Iran traces its origin to a coup d’état staged 
on 21 February 1921. At that time British and Russian troops 
occupied various parts of the country, and the United 
Kingdom was still pressing for ratification of the treaty of 
9 August 1919, which would have reduced this Middle East 
land to quasi-protectorate status. Again in 1941-46 Iran 
experienced Soviet and British occupation and at the war’s 
close confronted a Soviet threat to its sovereignty and terri- 
torial integrity.® 

In Egypt the contest dragged on much longer. The country 
was occupied by British troops in 1882 and, though remain- 
ing nominally part of the Ottoman Empire, was ruled directly 
by the United Kingdom. With a view to formalizing its 





8Lewis V. Thomas and Richard N. Frye, The United States and 
Turkey and Iran (Cambridge, 1951). 
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position, England in December 1914 declared Egypt a protec. | nati 
torate. This in turn was ended in February 1922, as a result eve 
of nationalist agitation which was rapidly leading the country spor 
to chaos. There followed a second occupation, characterized } prot 
by the consolidation of nationalist hostility and by intermittent izin, 
outbreaks of violence, which lasted until the conclusion of | min 
a defensive alliance fourteen years later. While authorized by | Fer 
the 1936 treaty, the continued presence after World War II of |} 
of British troops has been regarded by Egyptians as an of g 
infringement of their sovereignty.* | real 


Iraq, Israel, Lebanon and Syria, which together with red) 
Jordan constitute what is often called the Fertile Crescent, of 
passed through a transitional stage under British or French ‘4 
mandate. The mandated countries themselves were artificially  P 
created by the two European powers out of the choice 
remnants of the Ottoman Asiatic provinces. Transjordan, as “™ 
the late King ‘Abdallah’s domain was first known, was the the 
most artificial creation of all. But Transjordan was the only | *™ 


mandated territory which maintained relatively tranquil rela- | 
tions with its tutelary power. ~~ 
' SOV 

The United Kingdom faced an insurrection in Iraq in the } ,;. 
summer of 1920, even before the mandatory instrument had and 


been drafted. Out of the agitation for prompt and full 19. 
independence, which persisted for a decade, grew the local 
nationalist movement, which was securely entrenched by the 


time the mandate terminated in 1932.5 Far more explosive } - 
were developments in the rest of the Fertile Crescent. Secret ws 

ali 
SS ; en 
4 Majid Khadduri, “The Anglo-Egyptian Controversy,” Proceedings of 19 


the Academy of Political Science, Vol. 24 (January 1952), pp. 82-99; 

also below, p. 225ff. 

5 Philip W. Ireland, Irag, A Study in Political Development (New 6G 
York, 1938) ; and Majid Khadduri, Independent Iraq, A Study in Iraqi Na 


Politics Since 1932 (London, 1951). oni 
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nationalist societies were formed in Lebanon and Syria on the 
eve of World War I and, during the short-lived British- 
sponsored Syrian regime (1918-20) under ‘Abdallah’s younger 
brother Faysal, were given ample opportunity for organ- 
izing popular support. The Syrian nationalists were deter- 
mined to establish a single Arab state embracing all of the 
Fertile Crescent except Iraq. They thus resisted the separation 
of Lebanon and Transjordan and the creation in Palestine 
of a Jewish national home. The Syrian nationalists, however, 
realized none of these objectives. Their energies were soon 
redirected to the struggle for the unification and independence 
of a much smaller Syria, splintered by the French into several 
states. In Lebanon the issue was never as clearly drawn. The 
powerful Maronite (Christian) community, whose close asso- 
ciation with France went back to at least the mid-seventeenth 
century, tended to dull the edge of nationalist hostility toward 
the mandatory power. Still, relations between both mandated 
territories and France deteriorated severely after the abortive 
treaties of 1936. The mandate itself was never formally 
wound up. Instead, Lebanon and Syria progressively achieved 
sovereignty over a three-year period, beginning with the 
victory of the nationalists in the general elections of 1943 and 
ending with the departure of French and British troops in 
1946.° 


The contest in Palestine, the most bitter of all, was 
triangular. The two sections of the population, vying for 
political control of the country, developed competing nation- 
alisms which grew steadily in intensity. Great Britain 
encountered at first primarily Arab hostility and then after 
1939 increasing Zionist antipathy as well until its position 


6 George Antonius, The Arab Awakening, The Story of the Arab 
Nationalist Movement (Philadelphia, 1939); and A. H. Hourani, Syria 
and Lebanon, A Political Essay (London, 1946). 
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became wholly intolerable long before the mandate was | 
finally laid down in May 1948." 


The Anglo-French fragmentation of the Fertile Crescent | 


was counterbalanced in part by the unification of most of the 
Arabian Peninsula under the leadership of King ‘Abd-al-‘Aziz 
ibn Sa‘ud. The territory now forming the kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia was split into four separate principalities in 1919. By 


1930 Ibn Sa‘ud had subdued his rivals and annexed ther | 


patrimonies and two years later adopted as the name of his 
realm the kingdom of Saudi Arabia. Meanwhile, the king, 
who had surrendered to the United Kingdom in December 
1915 his external sovereignty (for which he received a 
monthly stipend of $25,000 from the government of India 
until March 1924), negotiated a new treaty in May 1927, 
recognizing his independence unconditionally: Thereafter, 
relations with the British remained cordial but correct.® 
Much less friendly were British relations with Yemen, which 
in World War I had sided with the Ottoman Empire. In 
the interwar years the tension did not abate, owing to Imam 
Yahya’s refusal to evacuate his tribal forces from the 
interior districts of the Aden protectorate to which Yemen 
laid claim. Nor were Anglo-Yemeni suspicions allayed by the 
Imam’s partiality toward Fascist Italy, with which he entered 
into secret treaty relations in June 1927. The Anglo-Yemeni 
treaty of February 1934, while effectively halting border 
incidents for a decade and a half, merely deferred settlement 
of the boundary question, which remains undecided to this 
day. 

Saudi Arabia and Yemen neither suffered European occu- 
pation nor passed through a phase of European rule. Indeed, 


7 Paul L. Hanna, British Policy in Palestine (Washington, 1942); and 
J. C. Hurewitz, The Struggle for Palestine (New York, 1950). 


8H. St. J. B. Philby, Arabia (New York, 1930). 
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these countries with their patriarchal, almost wholly illiterate 
societies, comprising a considerable nomadic and semi- 
nomadic population, were until comparatively recently virtu- 
ally isolated from the outside world. As a result, nationalism 
has not yet become a feature of political life in the Arabian 
Peninsula. Despite the mandatory interlude, the situation in 
Jordan was similar, owing to the absence of major grievances 
against the United Kingdom. Only since the annexation of 
the interior of central Palestine, after the conclusion of the 
Israel-Jordan armistice agreement in March 1949, and the 
consequent acquisition of a substantial segment of the 
Palestine Arab population, more numerous than the original 
population of Transjordan, has nationalism begun to assume 
primary importance in the political affairs of this Arab king- 
dom. However the Palestine Arabs brought with them a 
consuming hatred of Great Britain and Zionism growing out 
of the political frustrations of the mandatory period, so that 
the sentiment which they represent and foster is not Jordan 
nationalism but Palestine Arab nationalism. 


Palestine Arab nationalism is an extreme version of the 
variety of nationalism that has flourished in the remaining 
Middle East countries. By and large this is negative in 
expression and, except in Turkey and Israel, has never 
acquired noticeable positive content, for the memories of the 
struggle for independence in each land die hard. The nation- 
alists in each state harbor an almost morbid fear of foreign 
controls. Turkey has partly outgrown this fear, and Israel 
has begun to show signs of doing so. The nationalists in the 
other Middle East countries are prone to become absorbed in 
their own parochial affairs. The relatively small nuclei of 
politicians in each who have won positions of leadership tend 
to regard these as their vested interest. Thus while Britain 
and France were responsible for fragmenting the Fertile 
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Crescent area, dynastic and inter-state rivalries have thwarted 
all efforts aiming at limited political reintegration.® 


If state nationalism is a regional divisive agent, one might 
incautiously infer that it at least serves to integrate the 
communities in the individual countries. The Mosaddeq gov- 
ernment in Iran, it is true, enjoyed the united backing of 
most Iranians after it nationalized the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company in May 1951, and even those politicians who 
opposed the move as impracticable were silenced into sub- 
mission by the unity of public sentiment. Analogous was the 
situation in Egypt following the unilateral abrogation in 
October 1951 by the Nahhas government of the 1936 Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty and the 1899 Anglo-Egyptian condominium 
agreements on the Sudan. But on closer examination it 
becomes clear that such expressions of unity, which have at 
various times distinguished the politics of all independent 
Middle East lands except Jordan, Saudi Arabia and Yemen, 
have been exclusively directed against foreign powers and, 
outside of Turkey and Israel, have never survived the settle- 
ment of the particular crisis. 


Nor is it surprising that the Arab governments and Iran 
have not been able to use the instrument of nationalism as a 
means of exercising integrative control over their subjects. 
The social structure of these countries is basically patriarchal, 
especially in the rural and semi-desert areas. In the cir- 
cumstances, integration rarely proceeds beyond the formation 
of tribal federations, while feuds among the individual tribes 
as well as the federations keeps the society atomized in its 
nomadic and settled sectors alike. Besides, in most countries 
concerned the Bedouins resist all efforts by the government 
to bring them within the effective compass of the administra- 


® See below, p. 233ff. 
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tion. Middle East governments at various times over the past 


‘century have attempted to settle the nomads; but these 


endeavors have generally been haphazard and incomplete, so 
that the consequent hardship suffered by the Bedouins has 
made them even more resistant to governmental controls. On 
the other hand, King Ibn Sa‘ud consolidated his realm on the 
principle of settling nomadic tribes at strategically located 
points. In this instance the Ikhwan (brethren) movement, as 
it has been called, proved a unifying factor. The newly settled 
tribes were welded by the religious zeal of Wahhabism (the 
puritanical form of Islam which is the state religion of Saudi 
Arabia) and loyalty to the crown rendered permanent by the 
government’s judicious subvention to the tribal chieftains. 


Governments 


The inter-state jealousies have not been lessened by the 


' varying forms of government. Of the region’s ten independent 





countries, three—Israel, Lebanon and Turkey—are republics. 
The status of Syria and the fate of its latest constitution, 
adopted in September 1950, have been in doubt, for the 


' country has been governed by a military dictatorship ever 


since December 1951 when the army chief of staff, Colonel 
Adib Shishakli, dissolved parliament. Four other countries— 


Egypt, Iran, Iraq and Jordan—are constitutional monarchies. 


The Egyptian parliament, however, was dissolved in March 
1952, and the general election indefinitely postponed. The 
present government of Prime Minister Ahmad Nagib Pasha 
al-Hilali, therefore, has been ruling by authority of royal 
decree. Finally, Saudi Arabia and Yemen are absolute 


monarchies. 
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Economie; | 


Moreover, from the political divisions of the region derive 
in large measure the economic. The Fertile Crescent countries, 
Iran (as well as Afghanistan) and Turkey could benefit 
immeasurably from the harnessing of their rivers for irriga- 
tion, power, flood control, domestic water supply and modem 
sanitation. But the larger rivers—the Orontes, Yarmuk, 


Jordan, Euphrates, Tigris and Helmand—do not recognize | 


the boundaries of sovereign states, so that the effective execu- 
tion of any of these development projects requires inter- 
national agreement. Yet the Middle East governments con- 
cerned are still much too jealous of their sovereignty and 
divided by inter-state tensions for even such limited collabora- 
tive action. 


The economies of the Middle East states except that of | 
Israel are predominantly agricultural and pastoral. They are _ 


in general competing and not complementary, for “most 
countries tend to produce the same types of agricultural 
product.””® But even where intra-regional commerce might 
be developed, this has been discouraged by customs barriers 
and currency differences. In the Arab-Israel area, of course, 
trade with the new state is deliberately prohibited by the 
Arab economic boycott. But “the principal obstacles to the 
economic integration of the Middle East,” observed the 
United Nations Department of Economic Affairs, “are the 
low living standards and the limited interchange of goods 
among the masses of the population.”™* Again, excepting 
Israel and Turkey, wealth primarily in the form of land is 
unequally distributed. The large majority of the population 





10 United Nations, Review of Economic Conditions in the Middle East, 
B.S. 
11 bid. 
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consist of either tenant peasants or holders of very small 
plots of land. The middle class, where it exists, is not 
numerous. At the top of the scale is the tiny group of families 
who possess title—often as absentee owners—to a substantial 
share of the land. This landed oligarchy, allied in some 
instances with well-to-do merchants, dominates Middle East 
society. Until more equitable land systems are introduced and 
development schemes undertaken, there is not much likelihood 
of raising the living standards. 


Minorities 


Middle East society is segmented not only vertically but 
horizontally. Perhaps nowhere else in the world have religious, 
linguistic and ethnic minorities been able to survive as distinct 
communities to the same degree as in the Middle East. An 
extreme illustration is Lebanon, which is nothing but a 
country of minorities. The Christian sects number at least 
nine (even when all Protestants are taken as a unit), and 
the Muslims three; to these may be added the diminutive 
Jewish community. None constitutes an absolute majority of 
the population. Each maintains its separate community orga- 
nization and, insofar as it participates in national politics, 
competes for representation in the unicameral legislature on 
a confessional basis. The most unusual example of minority 
survival is that of the Samaritans in the Palestine area. This 
group can trace its history back to Biblical days; yet in the 
mid-twentieth century its adherents approximate 200, mostly 
concentrated in the vicinity of Nablus. 

Explanation for the survival of so many minority groups 
must be sought in the traditions of the region, preserved from 
ancient times by the successive empires which united much 
of the region, most recently by the Ottoman Turks through 
their millet (nation, creed from the Arabic, millah) system. 
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Under this system each religious group was accorded a large 
measure of cultural, legal (in matters of personal status only) 
and at times even political autonomy. The millet system in 
one form or another has survived in all of the Ottoman 
successor states, and with some variation in Iran. The 
Turkish government, in the effort to westernize its political 
and social institutions and achieve a facsimile of the Western 
nation state, has gone the farthest to eradicate the vestiges 
of the millet system. The process of Turkification has been 
most successful among the Muslim Kurds. But the program 
among the comparatively insignificant non-Muslim com- 
munities was seriously retarded by the discriminatory applica- 
tion of the valik vergisi (capital levy) of 1942-43; that the 
memory of the capital levy has outlived World War II was 
perhaps best attested by the emigration of more than a third 
of Turkey’s Jews to Israel after 1948. Nor has the millet 
system been eliminated in Israel itself, where a majority of 
the population has come from Europe and where parlia- 
mentary forms have taken secure root. Universal franchise is 
the law of the land, and Arab representation in the Kneset 
(legislature) has risen from three in the first general election 
(1949) to eight in the second (1951). Nevertheless, the 
Israel government has granted cultural and limited legal 
autonomy to the several Christian and Muslim communities. 
Its failure to do away with the millet system altogether is 
due chiefly to its desire not to strain Arab-Israel relations 
further. Thus Israel has conformed in part to the Middle 
East pattern, and in so doing has not escaped the social 
fragmentation that characterizes the rest of the region. 


The Transplanted 


One of the most serious disruptive forces in the Arab states 
bordering on Israel has been the problem of the Palestine 
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Arab refugees. They number in 1952 more than 850,000, 
the majority having lived originally in Israel-held territory. 
Three years after the conclusion of the Arab-Israel armistice, 
the refugees for the most part still constitute a floating 
population, sustained by the countries contributing to the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East and the Arab states in which they 
sought refuge. The causes of the problem are intricate and 
beyond the scope of this paper. Suffice it to say that the Arab 
states, Britain and Israel share the responsibility in varying 
degrees and that there is virtually no prospect of repatriating 
substantial numbers. Yet the Arab states have done nothing 
psychologically to prepare the refugees for resettlement, 
which, regardless of the merits of the case, appears to be 
their fate. Furthermore, Jordan has been the only Arab state 
prepared to accept all refugees on its territory for permanent 
settlement. The explanation for Lebanon’s opposition to 


’ receiving the refugees as permanent residents is to be found 


in the relatively high population density of the country and 


" even more in the Christian fear of becoming outnumbered by 


the Muslims. For somewhat different reasons Egypt has taken 
a similar stand, although it has indicated willingness to 
explore the prospects of settling about 50,000 in the Sinai 


Peninsula. Syria, which has blown hot and cold, cannot 


be relied upon, because of its chronic governmental crises. 


A concomitant problem, also divisive in its effects, has been 
the deteriorating position of the Jewish communities in the 


_ Arab League countries, some of which were among the oldest 


Jewish communities in the world. This, too, is a subject 
which cannot be treated in detail. In summary, it may be 
said that the communities, which existed in all the Arab 
League states except Saudi Arabia and Jordan, have suffered 
increasing disabilities ever since the late 1930’s, when the 
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Palestine problem first attracted general Arab attention. After ( 
the emergence of Israel, the number of Jews in the Arab | 
League countries was reduced by emigration—the majority 
going to Israel—in four years from close to 300,000 to less 
than 80,000. 
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The British Imperial 
Defense System 


THE MOST POTENT 
integrating force in the Middle East in the last three decades 


has been the United Kingdom. But since the end of World 


War II the British power position has been whittled down 
steadily, until in the past year it has been threatened at the 
very center. What is the nature of the British system of 
controls in the Middle East, and what have been its sources 
of vitality and of decay? 


The European power positions in the Middle East, it is 
sometimes contended, did not differ materially from those in 
the rest of south Asia. “The vast regions of the Near East 
and South Asia,” declared former Assistant Secretary of State 
George C. McGhee, “have great problems resulting in part 


_ from their long history as colonies, and from the dislocations 


which accompanied their emergence as independent states.” 


The problems of newly won independence, it is true, are 
largely similar throughout south Asia, from the Mediterranean 
to the Pacific. Yet upon close examination it becomes clear 
that the Middle East never was a zone of European 
imperialism in the same sense or extent as the rest of south 
Asia. 

Elsewhere in south Asia outright annexation was the rule: 
by Great Britain in India, Ceylon, Burma, Malaya and Hong 


12 Department of State, Bulletin, Vol. 22 (30 January 1950), p. 170. 
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Kong; by France in Indo-China; by the Netherlands in 
Indonesia; and by Spain in the Philippines. In the Middle | 


East Muslim imperialism prevailed, for the Ottoman Turks 
had by the sixteenth century conquered most of the region, 
and the Persians much of what remained. Tsarist Russia 
alone among the European powers annexed relatively sub- 


stantial territory in the Middle East, by acquiring the Crimea | 


and extensive holdings in the Transcaucasian and Trans- 
caspian areas in a little more than a century following the 
Russo-Turkish treaty of Kiicgiik Kaynarca (1774). With the 
exception of the districts of Kars and Ardahan which were 


— ~~ 


returned to Turkey at the end of the first World War, this | 


territory has been incorporated into the Soviet empire and 
thus entirely withdrawn from the Middle East. 


The Crown Colonies 


The United Kingdom was the only other European power 


to accumulate imperial possessions in the Middle East. But 
Cyprus, though occupied in 1878, did not become a crown 
colony until 1914; and Aden with its appendages (Perim 
island, about 100 miles distant, and the Kuria Muria islands, 
more than 800 miles to the east), which were procured by 
conquest, cession and purchase between 1839 and 1882, was 
not transformed into a crown colony until 1937. The total 
area of the two colonies, moreover, is less than 3,700 square 
miles, Aden—including its insular components—being no 
larger than 110 square miles. 


The crown colonies constitute only two small elements in 
the intricate system of direct and indirect controls which 
enabled Britain to exercise a preponderant influence in most 
of the Middle East. Exclusive of the colonies, this system by 
1939 consisted of one condominium and one protectorate, 
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four quasi-protectorates and one “semi-quasi-protectorate,” a 
dual mandate and two preferential alliances. 


Condominium in the Sudan 


The Sudan, originally conquered in the name of the 
Ottoman Sultan by Mehmed ‘Ali Pasha (1805-49)—the 
founder of the present Egyptian dynasty—and his grandson, 
the Khedive Isma‘il (1863-79), enjoyed a brief period of 
independence following the successful revolt (1881-85) of the 
Mahdi Muhammad Ahmad. Reconquered in 1896-98 by 
British and Egyptian forces to forestall French designs on the 
White Nile districts, the Sudan was converted theoretically 
into an Anglo-Egyptian condominium. In practice the Sudan 
has been governed since 1924 as a British colony with virtually 
no Egyptian administrative or military personnel.’® 


Protectorates 


The protectorate of Aden, which at first encompassed only 
the western part of the territory, was expanded in 1937 to 
embrace the Hadramawt (including the island of Socotra, 
more than 200 miles away). Responsible administratively to 
the governor of the crown colony, the enlarged protectorate 
comprises more than fifty tribal districts. About thirty of these 
local states have since the 1880’s formally accepted protector- 
ate status, which deprived them of all external and varying 
degrees of internal sovereignty. Less dependent on Britain 
are the four Persian Gulf shaykhdoms—the Trucial Oman 
(consisting, like Aden protectorate, of separate tribal districts) , 


13 The texts of the condominium agreements of 19:January and 10 July 
1899 may be found in British and Foreign State Papers, Vol. 91, p. 19ff.; 
for a brief summary of the administrative developments see R.I.1.A., 
The Middle East, pp. 343-82. 
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Qatar, the Bahrayn archipelago and Kuwayt. These princi- 
palities, known in official British usage as “independent states 
in special treaty relations with His Majesty’s Government,” 
are quasi-protectorates. While they retained full internal 
sovereignty, they nevertheless surrendered to the United King- 
dom in treaties concluded between 1880 and 1916 all external 
sovereignty, including the right to issue concessions or sell 
land to foreign interests without British consent. Meanwhile, 
the sultanate of Muscat and Oman relinquished to Great 
Britain only a limited number of its sovereign rights relating 
to the sale of land and the grant of concessions to foreigners. 
The shaykhdom, however, concluded capitulatory agreements 
with France, the Netherlands and the United States. Muscat 
and Oman was thus only loosely tied to the British imperial 
system in the Middle East, and could therefore be described 
as a “semi-quasi-protectorate.”"* 


Mandate for Palestine and Transjordan 


In mandated Palestine and Transjordan the United King- 
dom exercised the widest executive, legislative and military 
authority. Owing to the peculiarities of the international 
situation, the administration of Palestine was modeled after 
that of a crown colony. In Transjordan the amir was granted 
a measure of internal autonomy, but even his restricted powers 
were subject to veto by the Colonial Office. While the single 
mandatory instrument for Palestine and Transjordan con- 
tained no provision for ultimate independence, the mandates 





14 For further details in the legal status of the Persian Gulf principalities 
cf. H. J. Liebesny, “International Relations of Arabia, The Dependent 
Areas,” The Middle East Journal, Vol. 1 (April 1947), pp. 148-68; 
J. Y. Brinton, “The Arabian Peninsula, The Protectorates and 
Sheikhdoms,” Revue Egyptienne de droit international, Vol. 3 (1947), 
pp. 5-38; and R. R. Robbins, “The Legal Status of Aden and the Aden 
Protectorate,” The American Journal of International Law, Vol. 33 
(October 1939), pp. 700-15. 
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by their very nature were only provisional arrangements, and 


until 1939 the United Kingdom was accountable to the 
Council of the League of Nations for developments in both 


countries.*® 


Alliances with Iraq and Egypt 


Finally, Iraq and Egypt were linked to the British imperial 
system through preferential alliances, which came into force 
in 1932 and 1936 respectively. Iraq and Egypt were recog- 
nized as independent, sovereign states, but under the treaties 
the Middle East signatories undertook “not to adopt in foreign 
countries an attitude which is inconsistent with the alliance.” 
Britain was authorized to maintain in Iraq two air bases for 
the duration of the treaty (25 years) and in Egypt bases for 
the R.A.F. as well as ground troops in the Suez Canal zone 
for the duration of the treaty (20 years), the naval base at 
Alexandria for eight years and the garrison at Cairo until the 
roads and railways connecting the capital with the western 
desert and the canal zone were sufficiently improved. In the 
event of a threat or outbreak of war, the United Kingdom 
was to enjoy “all the facilities and assistance” of the Middle 
East countries. The United Kingdom for its part agreed to 
train and equip the armed forces of Iraq and Egypt at the 
expense of the local governments. Finally, the British ambas- 
sadors at Baghdad and Cairo were to take precedence over 
all accredited foreign diplomats.’® 


The United Kingdom, it is thus manifest, did not accu- 
mulate extensive colonial possessions in the Middle East. Iran 
escaped preferential treaty relationship with Britain in the 
early years following World War I, as did Turkey partition 


15 Hanna, British Policy in Palestine. 
16RILA., Survey of International Affairs, 1930, pp. 317-28; and ibid., 
1936, pp. 662-701. 
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by several European powers of the territory which later 
became the first Middle East republic. Saudi Arabia formally | 
terminated its quasi-protectorate status in 1927. Yemen wa 
never drawn into the British system, while the mandate fa 
Syria and Lebanon was assigned to France. Even in Iraq and | 
Egypt where the British did obtain direct controls, they were / 
forced by emergent nationalist movements to fall back on 
preferential defensive alliances. But these arrangements did 
not go far enough to satisfy the nationalists. This discontent | 
as well as the growing tension in Palestine, Italy and Germany | 
exploited in the late 1930’s further to undermine the British 
imperial system in the Middle East and threaten it with 
dissolution. 





Wartime Controls 


Despite menacing reverses and even the threat of complete | 
expulsion in the first half of World War II, the United | 
Kingdom succeeded by 1943 in extending and consolidating 
its military position throughout the Middle East and in unify. | 
ing most of the region politically and economically as it had 
not been for centuries. Britain’s hold over the mandated 
countries, colonies and other dependent areas was never 


seriously challenged. The defensive alliances enabled England / 


progressively to reintroduce, even in the face of stiff nation- | 
alist resistance, unfettered controls over the Iraqi and 
Egyptian governments. Furthermore, British troops occupied 
southern Iran and, following the defeat of Vichy forces in 


Syria and Lebanon, assumed final responsibility for the , 
security of the two French mandated territories. With the 


wartime loss of major sources of revenue, Saudi Arabia was | 
brought into line by the grant of generous subsidies. Only 
northern Iran (occupied by Soviet forces), Turkey and | 
Yemen remained outside the British orbit. 
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Cairo, as the seat of the British military, political, economic 
and propaganda effort, became the virtual capital of the 
Middle East. Here after July 1941 was stationed a member 
of the British war cabinet. As Minister of State Resident in 
the Middle East, he presided over the British Middle Eastern 
War Council, a body comprising all the key British political 
and military personnel in the region and charged with 
relieving the army of most non-operational duties. This made 
it possible for the United Kingdom to formulate and imple- 
ment an integrated program for almost the entire Middle 
East. 


The economic phase of this program, directed by the 
Middle East Supply Center (MESC), proved the most 
ambitious, as it was the most productive. The MESC, through 
the War Council to which it was subsidiary, closely regulated 
the foreign trade of the Middle East states, curtailing to a 
minimum non-essential imports from outside the region and 
thus liberating invaluable shipping space for military needs. 
Agricultural and industrial production were planned on a 
complementary regional basis, and intra-regional commerce 
organized. For the first time in history regional conferences 
were held on a wide variety of questions, ranging from 
agriculture and grain collection to finance, rationing, statistics 
and transportation. The MESC induced the local govern- 
ments to take concerted action against the locust menace and 
advised them on measures for disease prevention and control." 

The integration of the Middle East was thus a by-product 
of the British war effort; it could last only as long as the 
United Kingdom was able to wield effective power through- 
out most of the region. If the British imperial system made 
the wartime unity possible, United States cooperation— 


17 Martin W. Wilmington, “The Middle East Supply Center: A Reap- 
praisal,” The Middle East Journal, Vol. 6 (Spring 1952), pp. 167-93. 
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particularly in supplying arms at critical junctures and in 
supporting the MESC, for which the United States became 
jointly responsible in 1942—proved indispensable. The British 
had to impose the unity on the region, in many instances 
against the wishes of the local governments and population. 
This merely provided the nationalists with fresh grievances 
and, while local opposition was held in check until 1945, 
hostility toward the British hardened. Once the wartime 
controls were relaxed, the antipathy came to the surface with 
added force. The process of decay, arrested by the war, now 
quickened. 


Postwar Arrangements 


The dependent areas in the Arabian Peninsula, it is true, 
caused no difficulty. Nor, at first, did Transjordan, where 
Amir ‘Abdallah, as the price for independence and kingship, 
signed a preferential treaty in March 1946, providing for a 
defensive alliance similar to those with Egypt and Iraq. In 
Transjordan however the United Kingdom was to enjoy even 
wider military privileges, for it was authorized to “station 
forces . . . in places where they are stationed at the date 
of signature of the present Treaty, and in such other places as 
may be agreed upon.”?® 


But British influence in Saudi Arabia vanished soon after 
the war, when the Arabian-American Oil Company stepped 
up its production and provided King Ibn Sa‘ud with larger 
revenues than he had ever received before. British troops 
were evacuated from Iran by 2 March 1946, in accordance 
with treaty obligations, and from Syria and Lebanon shortly 
thereafter. Although the occupation of these countries was 


18Command Paper [Cmd.] 6779 (London, His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office), p. 5. 
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never intended as permanent, the withdrawal nevertheless 
served further to contract the British power position in the 
Middle East. Most serious of all, however, was the challenge 
to the British Middle East imperial system in Egypt, Iraq and 
Palestine, for in these countries the United Kingdom was 
unable to reach negotiated arrangements which would safe- 
guard its basic military needs. 


From the record of these negotiations the pattern of 
imperial planning for Egypt and Iraq can be reconstructed. 
The United Kingdom was no longer able to finance large 
permanent garrisons throughout the Middle East. Besides it 
was essential to assuage the sensitivities of the nationalists, 
who were determined to rid their countries of all remnants 
of foreign domination. For these reasons the United Kingdom 
was now prepared to agree to the early evacuation of its forces 
and the surrender of its bases in return for new defensive 
alliances in which the Middle East states would be treated 
as equals. 


The Anglo-Egyptian Problem 


Anglo-Egyptian negotiations seemed to be proceeding 
favorably in 1946, for on 25 October a draft treaty was 
initialed. The new instrument provided, in an accompanying 
protocol, for the complete evacuation of British troops from 
Cairo and Alexandria by 31 March 1947 and from the rest 
of Egypt—the Suez Canal zone—by 1 September 1949. The 
signatories, however, agreed that “in the event of Egypt 
becoming the object of armed aggression or . . . the United 
Kingdom becoming involved in war as the result of armed 
aggression against countries adjacent to Egypt,” they would 
“take, in close co-operation and as a result of consultation, 
such action as may be recognized as necessary.” For the 
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purpose of ensuring mutual cooperation and assistance and 
of providing for effective military coordination, a joint Anglo- 
Egyptian defense board, “composed of the competent military 
authorities of the two Governments,” was to be created. A 
second protocol laid down that the policy which the sign- 
atories “undertake to follow in the Sudan within the frame- 
work of the unity between the Sudan and Egypt under the 
common Crown of Egypt will have for its essential objectives 
to assume the well-being of the Sudanese, the development of 
their interests and their active preparation for self-government 
and consequently the exercise of the right to choose the future 
status of the Sudan.”?® 


The protocol on the Sudan did not represent a compromise 
arrangement; it merely deferred the decision. But the 
Egyptians were persuaded that their claims for the merger 
of the Sudan with Egypt had been recognized. And once this 
issue was raised a few days after the initialing of the treaty, 
the British were forced to declare that no change in the 
existing status of the Sudan was contemplated. Owing to the 
differences over the Sudan, the draft treaty was never signed. 
Nor did the United Kingdom’s gesture in evacuating its 
troops from Cairo and Alexandria on 31 March 1947 or the 
Egyptian reference of the question to the United Nations 
Security Council the following July break the deadlock. 
Thereafter preoccupation with events in the Palestine area 
deflected Egyptian attention from the question of treaty 
revision until early in 1950. By that time the Egyptian position 
had become even more uncompromising than it had been 
four years earlier, while the British now turned to fresh 
proposals which will be considered below. 





19 Text of draft treaty in Cmd. 7179, Egypt No. 2 (London, His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1947). 
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Anglo-lraqi Negotiations 


The Anglo-Iragi negotiations of 1947-48, though unen- 
cumbered with any distracting issue such as that of the Sudan, 
were no more fruitful. The draft treaty, initialed at 
Portsmouth on 15 January 1948, also provided for a joint 
defense board but was in most other respects far more explicit 
than the Anglo-Egyptian draft instrument, particularly 
regarding British rights. R.A.F. operational units were to 
have “free access to and use of the two [existing British] air 
bases” in Iraq until “such time as Peace Treaties have entered 
into force with all ex-enemy countries.” The United Kingdom 
agreed to “provide at these bases the necessary technical staff, 
installations and equipment” in order to maintain them “at 
all times, whether of peace or of war, in the necessary state 
of operational efficiency.” And in the event of war or the 
threat of war “the King of Iraq will invite His Britannic 
Majesty to bring immediately to Iraq the necessary forces of 
all arms and will furnish to His Britannic Majesty on Iraqi 
territory all the facilities and assistance in his power.”*° 
Nationalist demonstrations led to the rejection by Iraq of the 
draft treaty early in February 1948. Formal negotiations have 
not been resumed since then. 

Meanwhile, sharp criticism was leveled against the Anglo- 
Transjordan treaty of 1946 in the near-by Arab lands, and 
King ‘Abdallah was accused of depending too heavily on the 
United Kingdom. Accordingly a new agreement was signed 
on 15 March 1948, patterned in its essentials on the abortive 
Anglo-Iraqi treaty. Under this instrument the United King- 
dom was restricted to the use of two R.A.F. bases until “such 
time as the High Contracting Parties agree that the state of 
world security renders such measures unnecessary.””* 
20Text of draft treaty in Cmd. 7309, Iraq No. 1 (London, His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1948). 

21 Text in Cmd. 7368, Transjordan No. 1 (London, His Majesty’s 
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Withdrawal from Palestine 


In Palestine Great Britain suffered its most humiliating 
reversal. Having abandoned on the eve of World War II all 
pretense of binding obligation to the terms of its mandate, 
the United Kingdom thereafter followed a course of 
expediency which was calculated to strengthen the hand of 
the militant elements in the Arab and Jewish communities of 
Palestine and among their supporters abroad. By the war’s 


$$ —___—__ 


ae 


end the situation had so deteriorated that a negotiated settle- | 


ment was impossible. The United Kingdom failed in 1946 
to induce the United States to accept equal responsibility for 
an imposed solution. After the United Nations General 
Assembly adopted the partition resolution in November 1947, 
London refused to cooperate with the commission which was 
charged with implementing the scheme. Instead Great Britain 
departed from the country after hastily dismantling administra- 
tive machinery which it had built up over a period of three 
decades. In the result Britain lost invaluable military, naval 
and air bases in the territory occupied by Israel, bases which 
only two years earlier it had regarded as sufficiently per- 
manent to allow for complete evacuation of its troops from 
Egypt.2? 

The United Kingdom’s efforts in the past seven years to 
keep alive some semblance of the wartime regional unity 
must be considered in the light of declining British power. 
Owing to the United States refusal to continue the Middle 
East Supply Center after the war’s close, the agency was 
dissolved in September 1945. Three months later the United 
Kingdom opened in Cairo the British Middle East Office 
(BMEO), headed by an official of ambassadorial rank, to 
perform in peacetime the political, economic and technical 


22 Hurewitz, The Struggle for Palestine. 
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functions of both the Middle Eastern War Council and the 
MESC. Unlike the War Council, the BMEO was an advisory 
and not an executive body. It could do no more than submit 
recommendations for an integrated political and economic 
policy for the region. And even if its recommendations were 
adopted by the Foreign Office, without effective controls over 
the Middle East states there was little assurance that the 
policy proposals could be executed. Moreover, the postwar 
economic crisis in Britain precluded any substantial expen- 
ditures in the Middle East. Thus the BMEO was limited to 
such technical assistance as the Middle East states might 
seek and could themselves underwrite. In the circumstances, 
the United Kingdom was still confronted with the problem 
of how to prevent the further disintegration of its position in 
the Middle East. 
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The Arab League 


THE ARAB UNITY MOVEMENT, 
or Pan-Arabism, virtually passed out of existence in the early 
1920’s, only to be revived a decade later when the local 
nationalists in the mandated territories began to cooperate 
with one another in the struggle for independence. With the 
termination of the mandate in Iraq in 1932, the nationalists 
in the rest of the Fertile Crescent turned to King Faysal for 
leadership. But the death of Faysal in September 1933 
removed from the scene a forceful leader, and the movement 
split among the protagonists of the rival Greater Syria and 
Fertile Crescent schemes.** After 1935 Italy and Germany 
launched a propaganda offensive in the Arab Middle East, 
capitalizing on the growing discontent with British and 
French rule. Bound up with this offensive was the Palestine 
Arab revolt of 1936-39. 


The Impetus of Palestine 


Here the Germans in particular were presented with an 
ideal situation. Nazi persecution drove increasing numbers of 
Jews to the national home in Palestine. And the unprece- 
dented immigration was pictured by the Nazis as visible 
proof of “international Jewry’s” aspiration, with British and 
French connivance, to dominate the Arab world. This theme 


found among the disaffected Arab nationalists a receptive 


23 See below p. 232ff. 
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' audience and served to focus their attention on a single issue. 
Zionism, viewed as the most threatening aspect of British and 
French imperialism, now for the first time brought together 
not only the nationalists of the Fertile Crescent but those of 
Egypt as well, while sympathy for the Palestine Arab cause 
/ was evoked in non-nationalist Saudi Arabia and Yemen. 
Committees for the Defense of Palestine were organized in 
Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon and Syria. Two conferences, conducted 
by the committees at Bludan (Syria) in September 1937 and 
Cairo in October 1938, won for the Arab unity movement 
considerable popular support behind a program of hostility 
toward Zionism, Britain and France. 


In an effort to draw the Arabs over to its side, the United 
Kingdom invited Egypt, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Transjordan and 
Yemen to participate in the London conferences on Palestine 
in February-March 1939. The policy statement which 
followed in May went a long way toward meeting Arab 
nationalist demands by promising an independent Palestine 
state within a decade. This project, if implemented, would 
have secured, for the Arabs control of the country. But the 
British went further in assuring the Arab states that they 
would be consulted in the future, if deferment of Palestine 
, independence proved unavoidable. The Arab governments 
were thus for the first time recognized as having a voice in 
any attempted settlement of the Palestine controversy. 


Movement Toward Arab Unity 


Meanwhile, from seeking united Arab support for a 
Palestine program the United Kingdom moved early in World 
War II to encouraging the Arab unity movement as such. 
In a speech at Mansion House on 29 May 1941, Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden declared that it was “natural and 
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right that the cultural and economic ties between the Arab 
countries and the political ties, too, should be strengthened, 
His Majesty’s Government for their part will give their full 
support to any scheme that commands full approval.’™ 
London’s first formal endorsement of Arab unity, however, 
elicited no concrete response, for the British military position 
in the Middle East was at a low ebb and all signs pointed to 
an ultimate Axis victory. Nevertheless an Arab News Agency 
(ANA) was formed in May 1941, under British initiative but 
in cooperation with Arab journalists in most of the Arab 
countries. The ANA, the first regional service of its kind in 
the Middle East, tended to bolster the unity movement by 
featuring news of general Arab interest. Similar was the 
effect of the Near East (al-Sharq al-Adna) Broadcasting 
Station, which was established by the British at Jaffa 
(Palestine) early in 1942 and was devoted wholly to Arabic 
programs beamed to all the near-by countries. By February 
1943 when Eden reaffirmed British sympathy with Arab unity 
but suggested that “clearly the initiative . . . would have to 
come from the Arabs themselves,”*5 the war’s tide had 
changed in the Allied favor and the United Kingdom had 
reached the pinnacle of its power in the Middle East in its 
more than 350 years of interest in the region. 


Now that a United Nations victory in World War II was 
certain, the Foreign Secretary’s suggestion was taken up with 
alacrity by Prime Minister Nuri Pasha al-Sa‘id of Iraq and 
Prime Minister Mustafa Pasha al-Nahhas of Egypt, both 
installed in their posts by the British in 1941 and 1942 
respectively. General Nuri Pasha submitted to the British 
Minister of State Resident in the Middle East a proposal for 


24 The Times (London), 30 May 1941. 


25 Great Britain, Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Vol. 387, | 


24 February 1943, col. 139. 
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rab | the amalgamation of the mandated territories into a single 
ned, Syrian state (with the grant of semi-autonomy to the Jews 
— in Palestine and to the Maronites in Lebanon, if they 
: demanded it) and the creation of “an Arab League to which 
"7 | Iraq and [Greater] Syria will adhere at once and which can 
10n / be joined by the other Arab States at will.”** Nahhas Pasha 
| to on his side was primarily interested in that part of the Iraqi 
ncy Premier’s project which called for the formation of an Arab 
but League and with this end in view held exploratory talks in 
rab Egypt between July 1943 and February 1944 with repre- 
ae sentatives of Saudi Arabia and Yemen as well as the Fertile 


by Crescent countries. 

the 

ing While these parleys were still going on, the Arab govern- 
fla ments were given practical demonstrations of the value of 
bic common action. Their concerted intervention resulted in the 
.ry abandonment by the Free French in November-December 
ity } 1943 of their policy of intimidation in Lebanon and the 
to request by the United States War Department in March 1944 
ad | that both houses of the Congress table identical pro-Zionist 
ad resolutions then under consideration. 

its 


The Alexandria Conference 


a Still more than six months elapsed before the delegates of 
mM | the seven Arab lands met in general conference at Alexandria, 
. | Egypt (25 September-7 October 1944). Inter-state differ- 
7 ences, which accounted for the delay, were underscored in the 
h ' conference deliberations. Lebanon, Saudi Arabia and Yemen 


| unalterably rejected suggestions for the surrender of any 
' degree of sovereignty—the first because of the fears of its 
Christian Arabs of losing their autonomy in any larger 


Co ee er este ; 
he 26 General Nuri al-Sa‘id, Arab Independence and Unity (Baghdad, 
1943), p. 11. 
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political unit, which would inevitably have a predominant 
Muslim majority; the last two because of the jealousies of the 
respective dynasties. Syria and Transjordan both advocated 
the creation of a Greater Syria. But the first insisted on a 
republican regime, so that its professional politicians could 
preserve and extend their vested interests, and the second on 
a constitutional monarchy with Amir ‘Abdallah as its king. 
Iraq, which like Transjordan was ruled by a Hashimi, was 
prone to favor the Transjordan position, since it also fitted in 
with Nuri Pasha’s Fertile Crescent scheme. The annexation 
of the Hijaz, which became a Hashimi kingdom in 1916, by 
Ibn Sa‘ud in 1924-25, had driven a wedge between the 
Hashimi and Sa‘udi dynasties. Consequently, Saudi Arabia, 
opposing any extension of Hashimi power, sided with Syria. 
While Egypt did not enter the Greater Syria controversy at 
this time, it was known to be averse to any Hashimi 


aggrandizement. Moreover, relations between Egypt and. 


Saudi Arabia were far from intimate, again owing in part to 
the legacy of inter-Arab strife, for more than a century earlier 
(1811-18) Mehmed ‘Ali Pasha, the founder of the present 
Egyptian dynasty, had put an end to the original Sa‘udi 
empire." 


In view of the deep-seated rivalries and suspicions which 
rent the Arab Middle East, it was remarkable that any basis 
for agreement was found. The question of Palestine was the 
sole item on the conference agenda on which unanimity 
prevailed. All delegations fully endorsed the Palestine Arab 
cause, and the differences that emerged were differences of 
degree only. No merger of countries which might upset the 
existing balance of power, it was obvious, was seriously con- 


27 Majid Khadduri, “The Scheme of Fertile Crescent Unity; A Study 
in Inter-Arab Relations,” The Near East and the Great Powers, edited 
by Richard N. Frye (Cambridge, 1951), pp. 137-77. 
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sidered. This was reflected in the Alexandria Protocol, as the 
statement issued by the conference was known. The protocol 
called for the formation of a league of independent Arab 
states for the purpose of strengthening the ties between them, 
supervising their general affairs and interests and coordinating 
their policies so as to safeguard their independence and 
sovereignty against every aggression. Included was a special 
resolution, affirming the respect of the signatories for the 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of Lebanon. A second 
resolution provided for concrete measures to combat Zionism. 


For these developments the United Kingdom, as the silent 
partner, deserved the major credit. The Alexandria conference 
itself could not have taken place without British approval. 
But the United Kingdom’s interest was not wholly passive. 
British support for the Arab unity movement was motivated 
by the desire to preserve in the postwar period the unity 
which had been imposed on the Arab states by the application 
of military, political and economic controls for the effective 
prosecution of the war. Such an eventuality, it was hoped, 
would enable London to deal with a large part of the Middle 
East through a single agency; and it was expected that the 
Arab states, grateful for British assistance in setting up the 
League, would willingly cooperate with the United Kingdom 
in the future. Thus Britain was also chiefly responsible for 
persuading Egypt, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia and Syria to 
declare war against the Axis—Iraq had already taken this 
step in January 1943—before the 1 March 1945 deadline, 
so that by signing the United Nations Declaration they would 
qualify for membership in the projected international organ- 
ization. Now the five Arab states were spurred to the prompt 
establishment of the Arab League so as to have it in existence 
by the time the constituent conference of the United Nations 
Organization opened in San Francisco on 25 April 1945. 
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The Arab League Pact 


The Arab League—with Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Transjordan and Yemen as founding members 
—thus came into being on 22 March 1945 with the signing 
of a pact.*® This instrument reaffirmed (article 2) the 
purposes set forth in the Alexandria Protocol and entrusted 
(article 3) the realization of these objectives to a Council on 
which all members were to be represented. The League was 
conceived as an organization of sovereign states and, though 
regional, was not inclusive, since membership was confined to 
Arab countries. Each member undertook (article 8) to 
“respect the systems of government established in the other 
member states and regard them as exclusive concerns of those 
states” and pledged “to abstain from any action calculated 
to change established systems of government.” Still the 
voluntary merger of member states was not ruled out (arti- 
cle 9), presumably to meet the wishes of Iraq, Syria and 
Transjordan. The pact also provided for the pacific settlement 
of disputes among the signatories (article 5). One annex of 
the pact stipulated that until Palestine became an independent 
Arab state “the Council of the League should take charge of 
the selection of an Arab representative from Palestine to take 
part in its work.” A second annex laid down that the Council 
was also to concern itself with the “best interests” of all Arab 
countries not yet independent and with “the safeguarding of 
their future with all the political means at its disposal.” 


The framers of the pact conceived the Arab League as a 
regional organization which would promote the close coopera- 
tion of its members not only in the realm of politics but in 
economic, financial, social and cultural affairs (article 2). 


28The Arab Office, Washington, The Pact of the Arab League 
(Washington, n.d.). 
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Special committees were set up to consider the promotion of 
regional commerce and the unification of communications 
and transportation systems; the development of agriculture 
and industry and the establishment of customs and currency 
unions; the enactment of common nationality laws, the adop- 
tion of a single passport and the elimination of visa require- 
ments for travel between member countries; and the standard- 
ization of legal practices and educational facilities and 
programs. 


But it has been precisely in the nonpolitical sphere that the 
League has been least successful, for the committees have 
rarely progressed beyond the discussion stage. The economic, 
social and cultural differences among the Arab states are so 
marked that the highest practicable goals in Saudi Arabia or 
Yemen were far lower than prevailing levels in Lebanon or 
Egypt. The introduction of common legal codes was bound to 
collide with deep-seated sectarian preferences. The proposal 
for a single passport or postal system could only excite the 
hostility of recently emancipated states, jealous of their 
independence and resistant to the surrender of any sovereign 
rights to the regional organization. Indeed, the League could 
not even prevent the dissolution in 1949-50 of the only 
existing currency and customs unions, those between Syria 
and Lebanon which had survived the mandate. 


The League in Action 


An assessment of the Arab League’s record to date reveals 
that the organization has served as a unifying factor almost 
entirely in the field of international politics, and that even 
here its achievements have been limited. The Arab League 
states coordinated their diplomatic action to frustrate French 
attempts in May-June 1945 forcibly to extract preferential 
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treaties from Syria and Lebanon, and to hasten in the follow- 





ing year the complete evacuation of French and British troops | 


from these countries. Similarly the League assured a united 
front on Palestine and until 1947 prevented any settlement of 
the problem which did not grant Arab demands in full. The 
pooling of their diplomatic resources at the United Nations 
also enabled the Arab states to trade votes with the Latin 
American countries and thereby obtain uninterrupted repre- 
sentation on the Trusteeship, and Economic and Social 
Councils, and until 1951 on the Security Council as well. 
Furthermore, the United Nations General Assembly adopted 
on 1 November 1950 a resolution extending to the secretary- 
general of the Arab League a permanent invitation to attend 
the sessions of that organ as an observer. 


The United Kingdom, the foreign power with the most 
pervasive controls in the Arab countries, became one of the 


primary targets of the League, despite the fact that the Arab | 


regional organization owed its very existence to British 
support. Nor was the hostility appreciably lessened by 
London’s endeavors: in the early postwar years to win the 
League’s cooperation by making liberal concessions to the 
Arab position in Palestine. The explanation lay chiefly in 
Egypt, which from the outset dominated the League. Cairo 
was the League’s permanent seat. ‘Abd-al-Rahman Pasha 
‘Azzam, the secretary-general of the League from its incep- 
tion, was an Egyptian diplomat. And Egypt contributed 
nearly half the League’s budget. Anglo-Egyptian relations, as 
we have seen, went from bad to worse in the postwar period. 
Successive Egyptian governments were dedicated to the 
realization of the country’s “national aspirations’—the com- 
plete evacuation of British garrisons and the unity of Egypt 
and the Sudan. Egyptian nationalists saw how the League 
had contributed to the withdrawal of French and British 
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forces from Lebanon and Syria, which together had a 
population only one-fifth that of Egypt. They were now 
determined to achieve the same end through the same means. 
But the repeated deadlocks which punctuated Anglo-Egyptian 
postwar negotiations merely served to weaken the united 
diplomatic front of the Arab League states.” 

Most damaging of all, however, was the League’s fiasco in 
Palestine, where the Arab states in 1948 proved incapable 
of a collaborative military effort. When the armistice negotia- 
tions with Israel began early in 1949, the Arab governments 
took to blaming one another for the defeat and the League 
became more of a divisive than a cohesive agent. Iraq charged 
Cairo with using the League as if it were an arm of the 
Egyptian foreign office, while Egypt accused Iraq and Jordan 
of failing to come to its aid in the renewed fighting with 
Israel in October and December 1948. For a time it was 
quite impossible to reestablish the united diplomatic front even 
as regards the handling of the problems inherited from the 
Palestine war. Thus Jordan steadfastly refused to relinquish 
its de facto administration of Jerusalem, despite the endorse- 
ment by the other Arab states of the proposal for the inter- 
nationalization of the holy city. Jordan’s formal annexation 
of the interior of central Palestine in April 1950 provoked 
discussion in the League’s Council of the expulsion of 
‘Abdallah’s kingdom from membership in the organization; 
but the Arab states were not sufficiently united to execute 
this threat. 

Still, hatred of Israel kept the League from falling apart 
altogether. Israel’s four immediate neighbors—Egypt, Jordan, 
Lebanon and Syria—concluded armistice agreements with 
the new state in 1949 (24 February—20 July). These govern- 
ments alone were now involved in negotiations with Israel, 


29 A. D., ‘ “The Arab League: eae and Difficulties,’ The World 
Today, Vol. 7 (May 1951), pp. 187-9 
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under the auspices of the United Nations Conciliation Com- 
mission for Palestine, for a formal peace settlement. Despite 
intra-League tensions, the four Arab delegations have not 
budged from their position that they would treat with Israel 
only en bloc and indirectly, through the medium of the 
Conciliation Commission, by refusing to sit at the same table 
with the Israel delegation. In fact, when early in 1950 word 
leaked out that King ‘Abdallah’s emissaries were engaged in 
direct, secret parleys with Israel, Jordan was swiftly brought 
back into line by League pressure. Meanwhile, the Arab 
League imposed an economic boycott of Israel. In compliance 
therewith the member states have banned all commerce with 
Israel. Ever since the spring of 1948 Iraq has prohibited the 
pumping of oil through the Iraq Petroleum Company pipe 
line to Haifa. Egypt has enforced blockade measures at the 
Suez Canal against all ships destined for Israel ports. 
Moreover, the Arab League states, chastened by the 
experience of the Palestine war and persuaded that Israel is 
certain to become expansionist, drafted a convention of col- 
lective defense and economic cooperation in the spring of 
1950. This instrument, if executed, would bring into being a 
permanent military commission, representing all the signatory 
countries and charged with framing common defense plans. 
The agreement was initially signed only by Egypt, Lebanon, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen; Iraq held out until February 
1951 and Jordan until a year later. By 28 March 1952 
ratifications were received from four—Syria, Egypt, Jordan 
and Iraq—of the seven states, the minimal number required 
to make the convention operative, but their reservations and 
amendments were bound further to delay its implementation.” 
80 An unofficial translation of the treaty may be found in The Middle 
East Journal, Vol. 6 (Spring 1952), pp. 238-40; on the general subject 
of divisive trends within the Arab League since the end of the Palestine 


war see J. C. Hurewitz, “Arab-Israel Tensions,” Proceedings of the 
Academy of Political Science, Vol. 24 (January 1952), pp. 73-81. 
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Proposal for a Muslim League 


Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan, the Pakistani Foreign 
Minister, initiated talks early in 1952 with all the Arab 
League states as well as with Afghanistan, Indonesia, Iran, 
Libya and Turkey with a view to “devising a system of 
consultation on matters of common interest.”** This has given 
rise to some speculation of the possibility that the Arab 
League might be converted into a larger Muslim League, 
and the speculation has been further stimulated by the failure 
of the Arab League Council to hold its regular semi-annual 
meeting in March 1952. It is still premature to evaluate this 
trend. It may, however, be observed that resistance to such 
a move is likely to come from Lebanon and Turkey. 





— 


$1 As quoted in The New York Times, 22 March 1952. 
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Great Power Rivalry 


THE POLITICAL FRAGMENTATION 
of the region at the close of World War I, the steady 
disintegration of the British power position since the end of 
World War II, Arab-Israel tensions and the failure of the 
Arab League to weld the independent Arab states into a 
cohesive unit have all contributed to the divisiveness which 
characterizes the Middle East. The sharpening great power 
rivalry has further intensified the factionalism. But the com- 
petition of the great powers in the Middle East, as most 
other developments in the region, is not a straight black and 
white issue. The most unsettling aspect of the great power 
struggle is of course the Soviet-West contest, which in the 
Middle East has as yet led only to occasional head-on colli- 
sions. The Western powers themselves, moreover, have not 
always been united in the Middle East. The last point is well 
illustrated by Middle East oil. 


Oil and the Oil Companies 


The proved petroleum reserves of the Middle East are the 
largest in the world. They were estimated in 1949 at 41.6 per 
cent of the total in the world’s major oil-producing areas, as 
contrasted with 35.2 per cent in the United States. Current 
commercial production is concentrated in the countries 
bordering on the Persian Gulf. Egypt and Turkey are the sole 
exceptions, and their proved stores and production are the 
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| smallest in the region. Consequently, for all political intents 

| and purposes, Middle East oil may be equated with Persian 

. Gulf oil. The oleagenous wealth of the Persian Gulf zone is 
most strikingly exemplified in the comparative production 
figures. These show an average daily flow in the United States 
of 11 barrels per well, in Venezuela of 201 barrels and in the 
Middle East of 5,500 barrels. Middle East oil production has 
become relatively important only since the end of World 
War II, as attested by the fact that it has jumped from 6.7 
per cent of the world’s total in 1944—the highest figure up 
to that time—to 18.3 per cent in 1950. 


The exploitation of Middle East oil has been closely linked 
to politics from the very start. The subsoil resources of Middle 
East countries are regarded as belonging to the sovereign 
authority of the state. Since these countries are under- 
developed, the practice was established of granting conces- 
sions to foreign companies which possessed the finances, 
technical skills and organization for the large-scale production, 
refining and distribution of oil. The companies concerned are 


. British, United States, French and Dutch.** 


Oil and the United Kingdom 


The tortuous diplomacy, which explains the highly complex 
ownership pattern (before the 1951 oil nationalization 


‘ law in Iran), can only be outlined here. The British 





82 United Nations, Review of Economic Conditions in the Middle East, 
Chapter III and tables, pp. 58-63; and Library of Congress, Legislative 
Reference Service, Public Affairs Bulletin No. 89, Middle East Oil in 
United States Foreign Policy by Halford L. Hoskins (Washington, 
December 1950), pp. 9-10. 


. 33A brief description of each of the companies may be found in 


Raymond F. Mikesell and Hollis B. Chenery, Arabian Oil, America’s 
Stake in the Middle East (Chapel Hill, 1949), pp. 37-57; see also 
E. L. De Golyer, “Some Aspects of Oil in the Middle East,” The Near 
East and the Great Powers, pp. 119-36. 
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government, whose navy was rapidly being converted from 
coal to oil, acquired a controlling interest in the Anglo-Persian 


Oil Company (Anglo-Iranian—or AlIOC—after 1935) on | 
20 May 1914 and, while not interfering with normal com. | 


mercial operations, reserved for itself the right to veto any 
company policy not in the national interest. France and Britain 
concluded on 24 April 1920 an oil agreement which formed 
part of the negotiated modification of the original Sykes-Picot 


plan for the partition of the Ottoman Empire.* In return for ’ 


French acquiescence in the transfer of the Mosul district to 
Mesopotamia (as Iraq was then known), the British promised 


a one-fourth interest to France in any privately-owned com. | 
pany that might be formed to exploit the oil resources of | 


Mosul. Subsequently the original German share (owned by | 


the Deutsche Bank) in the Turkish Petroleum Company 
(TPC) was transferred to the Compagnie frangaise des 


pétroles, which the French government through its 35 per cent | 


investment also used as an agency of national policy. Though 


an Anglo-Dutch combine, the Royal Dutch Shell (which | 


through its subsidiary, the Anglo-Saxon Oil Company, was 


one of the founding members of the TPC) may be classified > 


as British for diplomatic and political purposes in the Middle 
East. 


Oil and the United States 


Meanwhile the United States, as one of the Principal ‘Allied © 


Powers of World War I, refused formally to recognize the 
Middle East mandates until Britain and France agreed to 
the application of the “open door” principle to the exploita- 
tion of the oil resources of the area. After prolonged negotia- 


tions the British government finally approved a scheme for » 


34 Text of Oil Agreement in Cmd. 675 (London, His Majesty’s Stationery 
ffice). 
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splitting the Anglo-Persian Oil Company’s close to half interest 
in the TPC with any United States group seeking to join. 
When this arrangement was concluded in 1927, seven United 
States companies were involved; these were later reduced to 
Standard Oil of New Jersey and Socony-Vacuum. The owners 
of the TPC signed, on 31 July 1928, the so-called Red-Line 
agreement, under which none could act independently within a 
prescribed area coterminous with the boundaries of the former 
Ottoman Empire in Asia plus the entire Arabian Peninsula 
(except Kuwayt). Eastern Gulf—then participating in the 
TPC—had secured an option in November 1927 for oil explor- 
ation in the Bahrayn islands, but it was later required to 
relinquish this effort by the TPC board of directors, even 
though they themselves were not interested in the particular 
venture. Gulf accordingly sold its option in December 1928 to 
Standard Oil of California, which then encountered the 
opposition of the British government, on the ground that it 
had obtained from the shaykh of Bahrayn on 14 May 1914 an 
explicit undertaking never to grant an oil concession without 
British consent. The Department of State again intervened and 
in 1930 finally obtained Colonial Office approval for Standard 
Oil of California to proceed with its option under certain con- 
ditions, which included the registration of the Bahrayn Oil 
Company in Canada and the employment of British nationals 
in executive and a majority of the technical positions. 
Analogous was the development in Kuwayt, where the British 
government in 1931 withheld from Eastern Gulf permission 
to negotiate for a concession. Intervention by the Department 
of State led to a compromise arrangement, under which 
Eastern Gulf and Anglo-Persian finally obtained the conces- 
sion in 1934. 


In the case of Saudi Arabia, the king was a free agent, 
so that Standard Oil of California was able on the basis of 
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open competition—in which IPC was involved—to obtain an 
exclusive concession 29 May 1933. The Texas Company 
joined Standard Oil of California in 1936 in all Asiatic 
ventures, including Bahrayn and Saudi Arabia. A decade 
later Standard Oil of New Jersey and Socony-Vacuum, over 
French objections, successfully challenged the Red-Line agree- 
ment to acquire their respective shares in Aramco. 


Concessionary Contracts 


The Middle East concessionary contracts were analogous. 
The area was either very extensive (440,000 square miles in 
Saudi Arabia and 100,000 square miles in Iran after 1933) 
or inclusive of the entire country (Bahrayn, Kuwayt and 
Qatar and virtually so in Iraq—under three separate agree- 
ments). The duration of the concessions ranged from 55 
(Bahrayn) and 60 years (Iran and Saudi Arabia) to 75 
(all contracts of IPC and its subsidiaries). The companies 
usually made fixed payments in the form of dead rent before 
commercial operations, and subsequently cash royalties per 
unit of production.*® 


The company payments to the governments represented a 
substantial part of the total state revenues, varying in 1949 
from 11.5 per cent in Iraq and 14.9 per cent in Iran to 
49.3 per cent in Saudi Arabia, 54.6 per cent in Bahrayn and 
nearly 100 per cent in Kuwayt. Company expenditures and 
employment of local workers, who numbered about 100,000 
altogether in 1950, 70 per cent of them in Iran, constituted 
added benefits to the Middle East countries, as did the 
acquisition of technical skills by local nationals and the 
provision at moderate rates of fuel for local consumption. 


35 John Loftus, “Middle East Oil: The Pattern of Control,’ The Middle 
East Journal, Vol. 2 (January 1948), pp. 17-32. 
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The clauses stipulating the payments to the governments were 


| understandably the most sensitive in the concessionary agree- 


/ ments, and the governments tended to request revisions on 


the basis of the most favored contract in the region. Thus 
in March 1931 IPC renegotiated its first agreement with 
Iraq, accepting a smaller concession area and providing for 
higher royalties. This action combined with the prevailing 


: worldwide depression, which caused a sharp curtailment of 


oil production in Iran, resulted in the government’s negotia- 
tion of a new contract with the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, 


_ reducing the concession area by nearly four-fifths and assuring 


the government considerably more revenue. Similarly the 
conclusion of a fresh contract—owing largely to the leveling 


~ off of production in the year preceding the Korean war—in 


Saudi Arabia in December 1950, providing in effect for 
equal division of the net profits between the company and 
the government, touched off a chain reaction affecting nearly 
all concessionary agreements in the area.*® 


Middle East oil is produced primarily for export to Europe 


’ and Asia. The IPC operations in Iraq, which have been 


restricted so far to the landlocked district of Mosul, neces- 
sitated the construction in 1933-34 of pipe lines fom the oil 
field at Kirkuk to Haifa, Palestine (620 miles) and Tripoli, 
Lebanon (530 miles) on the Mediterranean coast. Since the 


. lines passed through mandated territories, no transit fees 


were paid to the local governments. IPC completed a larger 
parallel line (passing through Jordan, Syria and Lebanon) to 
Tripoli in 1949, and Aramco the longest oil pipe line in the 
world, (1068 miles traversing the same three countries) to 
Sidon in 1950, while IPC has still another in process from 


' Kirkuk to Baniyas, Syria (556 miles). Now that all the 








36 See below. 
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governments were independent, the oil companies agreed to 


the payment of transit fees. Thus, the governments and the | 


population of the oil-poor countries were also receiving some 
of the benefits accruing to their oil-rich neighbors. 


The USSR: Iran and Turkey 


The USSR, it will be noted, owned no major oil concessions 
in the Middle East. This did not mean, however, that the 
Soviet Union had not figured in the great power rivalry over 
oil. Soviet interest in Middle East petroleum focused on 
northern Iran, where Moscow frustrated efforts in 1921-23 


by American companies to execute concessions and itself { 


acquired in 1925 a 65 per cent share in the diminutive 
(Iranian) Kavir-i-Khurian oil company, which never ad- 
vanced beyond the prospecting stage. Not until World War 
II did the Kremlin actively return to the question of oil, on 
the eve of the Anglo-Soviet occupation of Iran (25 August- 


oe 


16 September 1941) and more concretely in the fall of 1944, | 


when United States and British companies were exploring 


the possibilities of obtaining concessions. But the Iranian | 


government, with the unequivocal backing of the Majlis 
(legislature), rejected all United States and British overtures 
as well as Russian. The Soviet attitude toward Britain and 
the United States, even in wartime Iran, was at best correct 
but always cold and suspicious. The Russian authorities, for 
example, permitted very few Western officials to set foot in 
their occupied zone. Then the USSR chose to attribute its 


failure, in a spirited propaganda campaign, to United States | 


and British sabotage. 


At this point the oil issue was drawn into the larger 
question of Soviet-West relations, particularly as the USSR 
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backed the separatist movements in its occupied zone, where 
in December 1945 there emerged the “Autonomous Republic 
of Azerbayjan” and the adjoining “Kurdish People’s Republic 
of Mahabad.” These developments prompted Iran’s complaint 
against the USSR before the United Nations Security Council 
on 19 January 1946. In the course of the Security Council’s 
deliberations (25 January-22 May 1946) it became evident 
that the Kremlin was determined to obtain an oil concession 
while Soviet troops were still on Iranian soil. Under the 
tripartite treaty of alliance of 29 January 1942, Great Britain 
and the USSR had assured Iran that they would withdraw 
all their forces from the country within six months after the 
war’s end. Although the United States was not a party to 
the treaty, its troops were all evacuated by 1 January 1946 
and British troops by the agreed deadline on 2 March. 
The USSR, however, still occupied its zone on 4 April, when 
the Soviet and Iranian governments reached an accord. 
Moscow undertook to complete the evacuation of its troops 
within six weeks after 24 March 1946 and recognized that 
Azerbayjan was “an internal Iranian affair” in return for a 
provisional fifty-year oil agreement. 


Under the draft agreement the USSR was to acquire for 
the first 25 years a 51 per cent interest in a projected joint 
oil company which would be free to operate in the five 
northern provinces. Thereafter for the contract’s duration 
the Iranian and Soviet governments were to share ownership 
equally. But the provisional agreement was not to enter into 
force without parliamentary ratification, and more than a 
year elapsed before the matter was taken up by the newly 
elected Majlis. Meanwhile, the Iranian government reestab- 
lished its control over Azerbayjan and the near-by Kurdish 
district by December 1946. Largely owing to the firm moral 
and diplomatic support of the United States, the Majlis 
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rejected the provisional Soviet-Iranian oil agreement on | 
22 October 1947.%" 


Soviet aggression in Iran was accompanied by parallel pres. 
sures on Turkey for a revision of the 1936 Montreux conven. | 
tion on the Straits. Stalin raised the question at Yalta (4-11 | 
February 1945), when the three foreign secretaries were | 
instructed to consider Soviet proposals at their next meeting | 
three or four months later. Yet in March Moscow denounced 
the Soviet-Turkish neutrality pact and in June requested the 
“return” of the Kars and Ardahan districts, which Russia | 
had annexed in 1878 and given back to Turkey in 1921. At | 
Potsdam (17 July—2 August 1946) it was decided that each | 
of the Big Three would enter into direct talks with Turkey 
on the proposed revision of the Montreux convention. The | 
Soviet-West controversy which developed in the more than a | 
year of negotiations centered on suggestions for the security 
of the Straits. The USSR demanded joint Soviet-Turkish 
responsibility for the defense of the waterway, with the Soviet 
right to build land and naval bases in the area. The United | 
States held that Turkey ought to continue to enjoy primary 
responsibility, while in the event of attack or threat of aggres- 
sion ultimate responsibility should rest with the United 
Nations Security Council. Great Britain and Turkey endorsed 
the United States position. At this stage, reached in October 
1946, the negotiations deadlocked.** 


— 


Turkey and Iran were the only Middle East countries 
toward which the USSR applied intimidating measures. They 
were, in fact, the only countries in the region with which the 


37 George Lenczowski, Russia and the West in Iran, 1918-1948 (Ithaca, , 


1949), especially pp. 81-85, 171-72, 216-23, 299-300 and 310-12. 


38 Harry N. Howard, The Problem of the Turkish Straits, Department | 
of State Publication No. 2752, Near Eastern Series No. 5 (Washington, 
1947). 
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Soviet Union had maintained continuous relations from 1921 
on. Moscow, it is true, was the first power to recognize Ibn 
Sa‘ud as king of the Hijaz in February 1926. But this step 
was taken to embarrass Britain, as was the conclusion of a 
commercial treaty with Yemen in November 1928. Neither 
move led to the exchange of permanent diplomatic missions. 
Nor did Moscow’s recognition in May 1941 of the short-lived 
Rashid ‘Ali al-Gaylani regime in Iraq, which was crushed 
before the end of the month. The USSR established per- 
manent diplomatic relations with Egypt for the first time in 
1943 and with Iraq, Syria and Lebanon in 1944. Indeed, 
the Soviet Union was the first great power to recognize 
unconditionally the independence of Syria and Lebanon, and 
in February 1946 the Soviet Union delegate, with obvious 
pleasure over the opportunity to draw attention away from 
the Iranian question, strongly endorsed the position of the 
two countries, when their complaint against the continued 
presence of British and French troops was being considered 
by the United Nations Security Council. 


Hence the focal points of Soviet interest were Turkey and 
Iran, and the nature of this interest was primarily strategic, 
for the Middle East abuts the “soft underbelly” of the 
industrialized and oil-rich districts of the USSR, and the 
Turkish Straits are important to largely landlocked European 
Russia in peace as in war. Consequently the Kremlin’s policy 
aimed chiefly at assuring that the USSR’s immediate neigh- 
bors—Turkey and Iran—were friendly and, in the air age, 
that the military, political and economic privileges of other 
great powers—as potential enemies—should be ended in the 
rest of the region. The United States and Britain for their 
part found among the German Foreign Office archives, seized 
at the war’s end, the statement of Soviet conditions in 
November 1940 for participation in a projected four-power 
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pact with the three members of the Axis. The conditions, 
given to the Germans by Foreign Commissar Molotov, 
included demands for the revision of the Montreux convention 
so as to provide for “the establishment of a base for land and 
naval forces of the U.S.S.R. within range of the Bosporus 
and the Dardanelles by means of a long-term lease” and for 
the recognition of “the area south of Batum and Baku in the 
general direction of the Persian Gulf . . . as the center of the 
aspirations of the Soviet Union.”** The similarity between the 
Kremlin’s demands in 1940 and the Kremlin’s policy in 
1945-46 induced the Western powers to assume as “reason- 
able . . . that Soviet ambitions still include the territory 
Molotov desired when he sent his message to Hitler.”’*° 


United States Postwar Policy 


The progressive deterioration of Soviet-West relations in 
the postwar period coincided with the elimination of French 
controls from Syria and Lebanon and the steady deterioration 
of the British imperial system in the Middle East. Now that 
France was removed, it was in the Soviet interest to hasten 
the process of British withdrawal and to prevent the United 
States from filling the resultant great power vacuum. 
Similarly, it was in the United States interest to keep the 
USSR out. The Middle East had become doubly significant 
to Washington, because the region was proximate to an 
exposed vital area of the Soviet Union and because the 
region’s oil was helping to conserve the Western Hemisphere’s 
resources and aiding the Western European countries to 
conserve their hard currency. 


89 Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-1941, edited by Raymond James Sontag 
and James Stuart Beddie, Department of State Publication 3023 
(Washington, 1948), pp. 257-58. 


40 James F. Byrnes, Speaking Frankly (New York, 1947), p. 292. 
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This explains the strong diplomatic and moral support 
which the United States gave to Turkey and Iran in 1946 
and the selection of Greece—where Soviet-backed guerrillas 
were trying to overthrow the existing British-propped regime 
—and Turkey for the initiation of the United States policy, 
as enunciated in the Truman Doctrine in March 1947, of 
containing the Soviet Union. By 1952 Greece and Turkey 
had received more than a billion dollars in military and 
economic assistance and become full members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. Turkey proved a “natural” 
for the United States containment policy, since its govern- 
ment, with the virtually united support of its people, was 
implacably anti-Soviet. Iran, however, was never drawn fully 
into the Western orbit. Anti-Soviet sentiment in Iran, it is 
true, hardened in 1945-47. But the Russian-sponsored Tudeh 
(Masses) Party, which was the mainspring of the separatist 
movements in 1945-46, survived—even though driven under- 
ground—the settlement of the Soviet-Iranian crisis. Besides, 
anti-British feeling was widespread, for the pressures which 
the AIOC brought to bear on the Iranian government tended 
to keep alive the memory of the cumulative grievances of 
150 years of treaty relations with Britain. In the circumstances, 
Iran received only a small United States military mission and 
up to the time of the Anglo-Iranian oil crisis no more than a 
$10 million credit for the purchase of United States war 
surplus and less than $1.5 millions in technical assistance.** 


The problems of United States policy were more com- 
plicated in the Arab-Israel area. The United States succeeded 
from April 1948 on, negatively at least, in insulating against 
membership by the USSR and the Eastern European countries 
in the many commissions which the United Nations General 


41 Henry Francis Grady, “Tensions in the Middle East with Particular 
Reference to Iran,” Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science, 
Vol. 24 (January 1952), pp. 114-20. 
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Assembly and Security Council created for dealing with the 
Palestine problem. In Israel, however, there was at first a 
strong residue of suspicion toward United States official action, 
owing to the frequent shift of United States policies. The mis- 
trust, however, gradually dissipated as Israel became increas- 
ingly reliant on United States financial aid, as United States 
policy toward Israel became less variable and as the USSR and 


its satellites either prohibited or severely restricted the emigra- } 


tion of Jews to the new state. On the other hand, the Israel 
government was the only one in the Middle East not to outlaw 
the communist party, which dedicated itself more to the Arab 
minority than to the dominant community. Moreover, align- 


ey - 


ment of Israel with the Soviet bloc was one of the avowed 


objectives of the Mapam (United Workers) Party. Still the 


communist splinters and Mapam represented a relatively small | 


and not necessarily cohesive minority in the legislature; indeed, 
the number of Mapam deputies declined from 19 in the first 
Kneset to 15 in the second. 


In the Arab area communist organizers made considerable 
headway among the uprooted Palestine Arabs. Although the 
communist parties were declared illegal in the Arab countries 
of the Fertile Crescent and in Egypt, this did not necessarily 
mean that the Arab states were in the Western camp. Some 
Arab governments—notably Syria— and the Arab League at 
various times since the end of World War II attempted to 
exploit the Soviet-West rivalry. At the most critical period in 
Palestine, however, they were handicapped by the fact that 
the USSR even more consistently than the United States was 
supporting partition. The United States had built up in Arab 
lands a tradition of goodwill, as a result of the humanitarian 
and cultural activities of its missionaries, its support of the 
principle of self-determination, its record of non-interference 
in the internal political affairs of the region and its prompt 
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recognition of the independence of the Arab states. But 
the prestige of the United States suffered seriously before, 
during and after the Palestine war, for the United States 
was viewed by Arab nationalists as having been chiefly 
responsible for the creation of the state of Israel, a feeling 
which the United Kingdom exploited until 1949 as a means 
of ingratiating itself with the Arab League. 


Divisive Effects of Great Power Rivalry 


The devisive effects of the great power rivalry are self- 
evident. The rapid expansion of oil production in the Middle 
East has tended to upset the balance of power, for nature 
has not distributed its wealth either in accordance with 
political frontiers or size of population. Saudi Arabia, with 
its unprecedented and steadily growing revenues, was able to 
follow a policy independent of that proposed by the Arab 
League, as King Ibn Sa‘ud did for example in 1948 when he 
refused to cancel Aramco’s concession, as a means of compel- 
ling the United States to support the Arab position on 
Palestine. Even more unsettling has been the complete cessa- 
tion of oil operations in Iran—the leading producer in the 
area at the time—in 1951, which resulted in the abrupt 
upward swing of production in Saudi Arabia and Kuwayt to 
the record levels of close to 900,000 and 800,000 barrels per 
day respectively. With the new contracts which provided for 
equal sharing of the profits, the two rulers enjoyed the mixed 
blessings of swollen treasuries. Ibn Sa‘ud could at least devote 
a substantial amount of the unexpected income to internal 
development. But the shaykh of Kuwayt, with no more than 
160,000 subjects and a desert patrimony no larger than 
6,000 square miles faced practical limits as to the economic 
and technical development of his principality. The Iranian 
crisis posed an even more delicate question for the future. If 
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oil operations were not resumed, this country was likely to 
suffer a prolonged economic crisis with inevitable political 
repercussions; if a settlement with AIOC were reached and 
operations restored, there was certain to follow a curtailment 
of production in Saudi Arabia and Kuwayt, moves that were 
equally certain to be resisted by the governments concerned. 


In the political sphere, the more closely Turkey became 
associated with the West, the less it identified itself with the 
rest of the Middle East. Anti-Soviet and anti-British trends 
tended not only to neutralize each other in Iran but to set 
the country apart from its neighbors. The pro-West and 
pro-Soviet cleavage in Israel widened, as did the gulf that 
separated Israel from the Arab states, owing to the lack of 
unity among the Western powers as well as to the Soviet-West 
contest. The hostility toward the United States varied in 
intensity from country to country in the Arab League area. 
It was most pronounced in Syria and Iraq, and least 
pronounced in Saudi Arabia and Lebanon. Moreover, in 
Egypt the antipathy toward Britain exceeded that toward the 
United States, while in Jordan—even after ‘Abdallah’s 
murder—the government at least was friendlier to Britain 
than to the United States. The differences in attitude toward 
the outside powers, the major basis for effective agreement, 
further weakened the precarious unity of the Arab League 
states. 
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Prospects 

THE FORMULATION 
by any of the great powers of an integrated policy for the 
Middle East as a means of promoting regional unity is thus 
complicated in the extreme, and the contradictions or lack 
of continuity in the regional policies of each of the great 
powers largely reflect the inherent conflicts in Middle East 
society. Still, the global Soviet-West crisis, particularly the 
Korean war, has been forcing the United States, Britain and 
France to move steadily in the direction of a comprehensive, 
coordinated program for the Middle East. This program has 
both short-range and long-range objectives. The immediate 
purpose is wholly strategic: to bring a united Middle East 
into the Western defense arrangements. The ultimate purpose 
is far more inclusive: to convert the Middle East into a 
healthy and healthful society, by raising the living standards, 
eradicating illiteracy, reducing the incidence of disease and 
encouraging the states to cooperate with one another for their 
mutual benefit. 

Strategic considerations alone motivated the declaration on 
25 May 1950 by the United States, Britain and France, 
authorizing the Arab states and Israel to purchase arms from 
the West “for the purpose of assuring their internal security 
and their legitimate self-defense and to permit them to play 
their part in the defense of the area as a whole.” But the 
three powers went on to warn that any violation of existing 
“frontiers or armistice lines” in the Arab-Israel area would 
not be tolerated.*? 

Proposed Middle East Command 

Far more ambitious was the suggestion of the three Western 
powers and Turkey that an Allied Middle East Command 
be created for “the effective defense of the Middle East area 


42 Text in The New York Times, 26 May 1950. 
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and the coordination of this defense with that of adjacent 
areas.” Egypt was invited on 13 October 1951 “to participate 
as a founder member . . . on a basis of equality and partner- 
ship with other founder members.” In return, the United 
Kingdom for its part was prepared to agree to the termination 
of the 1936 Anglo-Egyptian treaty and “to withdraw from 
Egypt such British forces as are not allocated to the Allied 
Middle East Command by agreement between the Egyptian 
Government and the Governments of other countries also 
participating as founder members.”** 


But the Egyptian government had already repudiated the 
1936 treaty five days earlier and regarded the Western pro- 
posal simply as a device for enabling the British to continue 
their military privileges on Egyptian soil. Egypt therefore 
rejected the offer. The controversy then shifted to Paris, the 
seat of the sixth session of the United Nations General 
Assembly. Here Egypt attempted to organize the unity of the 
Arab League states in opposition to the projected Middle 
East Command. This the Western powers foiled by framing 
early in November a fresh set of principles under which any 
Middle East state might voluntarily join and thereby become 
eligible for military assistance. The Middle East Command 
scheme was thus ironically contributing to further disunity. 
And in any case, in the light of the prevailing conflicts and 
tensions in the region, the prospects for setting up in the 
reasonable future an effective METO on the pattern of and 
allied with NATO were dim at best. 


Economic Development 


These were the West’s short-range plans. The long-range 
plans called for the economic and technical development of 
the Middle East. In the early postwar years the United States 
provided financial assistance to various Middle East countries 


43 Text in The New York Times, 14 October 1951. 
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without thought of regional integration. The Export-Import 
Bank issued loans (1945-50) to Turkey, Saudi Arabia and 
Israel; its authorization of a credit to Iran in October 1950 
has never been acted upon by the recipient government. The 
Economic Cooperation Administration (1947-51) embraced 
only Turkey of the Middle East lands. 

Ever since 1948 the United States has played a leading 
role in the several schemes adopted by the United Nations 
General Assembly for the relief and rehabilitation of the 
Palestine refugees. The latest—the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East 
(RWA)—was created in December 1949 on the recom- 
mendation of an economic survey mission on which the three 
Western powers and Turkey were represented. The RWA 
was instructed to lead the refugees away from dependence 
on the dole to productive labor and to link this to the general 
economic development of the Arab states concerned. But the 
program got off to a slow start and in any case encountered 
insuperable political and psychological difficulties in the 
resistance of the refugees and the Arab states to resettlement 
proposals. 

In July 1950 the expanded technical assistance program of 
the United Nations got under way with the United States 
contributing 60 per cent of its budget for the first 18 months. 
Before the end of the year all the independent Middle East 


* countries submitted requests. The United States Point Four 


program was inaugurated with the signing on 6 September 
1950 of the Act for International Development, and sub- 
sequently general agreements were signed with all the Middle 
East states except Syria and Yemen. 

Under the Mutual Security Act, signed on 10 October 
1951, an allocation of $396.25 millions in military aid and 
$160 millions in economic and technical aid was set apart 
for the Middle East. The military assistance was intended 
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primarily for Greece and Turkey, although the President wag 
authorized to divert 10 per cent of the sum to other Mide 
East countries, if “such a course is in the security interests ¢ 
the United States.” Of the $160 million appropriation, abou 
one-third was to be devoted to technical assistance in Irag 
and the Arab-Israel area and $50 million each for RW 
and for the settlement of new immigrants in Israel. On 19 
November, the President appointed Edwin A. Locke, Jr., as 
special representative of the Secretary of State, with 
personal rank of ambassador, “to coordinate economic and 
technical assistance in the Near East under the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951.” 

The coordination, it is palpable, applies in the first instance 
to United States action. This is indeed a prerequisite for the’ 
realization of coordinated efforts on the part of the Middle 
East states. But in the absence of political controls, which 
the United States is not seeking, the problem of encouraging 
the Middle East governments to work together for peaceful 
objectives is as complex as the attainment of military coopera- 
tion. Economic and technical development is thus a relatively 
slow process. But in the long run it is doubtless the one 
program that will help most to bring stability and peace to 
the region. 

But, in the final analysis, the two purposes of the Western 
powers in the Middle East are cross-purposes. The strategic 
objective aims at the early stabilization of the Middle East, 
at preventing further instability. This in turn must be 
premised on freezing present political regimes. Yet economic 
and technical development strives ultimately to change th 
existing political, economic and social orders, to make the 
governments more representative and to spread the publi 
benefits among the many rather than confining them 
the few. 


44 The New York Times, 14 November 1951. 
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